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" by reason of controversy and variaunce depending between the great 
men that ly upon the same" — but that if His Majesty should appoint 
" the meanest man to rule and govern in that place "... his royal 
authority ought to be sufficient to cause all men to serve him " without 
respect of the very estate of the personage ". An animated correspond- 
ence upon this topic continued from February to May, 1537; it was 
finally closed by the king in an epistle to which our authors refer as a 
" gracious letter of thanks to Norfolk for his services in the North " 
(II. 250) ; and they subsequently quote some of the earlier sentences 
thereof. But they stop short of what seems to us the vital clause of the 
whole matter — " For surely we woll not be bounde of a necessitie to be 
served there with lordes, but we wol be served with such men what 
degre soever they be of as we shall appointe to the same." — And this 
was much more than a triumph of the king's plebeian minister over the 
head of one of the most ancient families in the land. It was more even 
than the settlement of the composition of the Council of the North. 
It was perhaps the most striking exemplification that has come down to 
us of the way in which the principle of Parcere subjectis et debellare 
supcrbos was used to support the edifice of Tudor absolutism. 

Roger B. Merriman. 



Les Protestants Anglais refugies a Geneve au Temps de Calvin, 
1555-1560. Par Charles Martin, Docteur en Theologie, 
Ancien Pasteur a Geneve. (Geneva: A. Jullien. 1915. Pp. 
xv, 352.) 

" The Englishe Churche and Congregation at Geneva " was of more 
importance than its duration, from 1555 to 1560, or its numbers would 
indicate. In the first place it furnished a working model of a free 
church choosing its own officers, creed, and liturgy, and of a Puritan 
church carrying out what Knox and his allies vainly attempted in Frank- 
fort, especially the maintenance of a purer form of worship and a strict 
discipline approved by the " congregation " and enforced by representa- 
tive ministers and laymen. M. Martin makes this clear in his first 
chapters. 

In the second place, the church was prolific in publications. Its 
constitution, liturgy, and psalter (the Scottish Book of Common Order) 
spread through Scotland and England. The unflinching theology and 
pregnant notes of the Genevan Version, or " Breeches Bible ", moulded 
the political philosophy, and its virile, rhythmic, Elizabethan English 
formed the ways of speech of England and America. The chapters on 
the influence of these books, with his scholarly bibliography of forty- 
four publications by the exiles, constitute the core of Martin's book and 
make it worth while. He agrees with Wood's Athenae Oxonienses in 
including as translators of the Geneva Bible Whittingham, Gilby, Cole, 
Goodman, and Coverdale; but excludes Sampson, given by Wood, and 
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adds Kethe (translator of "Old Hundredth"), Baron, and Knox. 
Martin disagrees with the usual account of the immediate success of the 
translation, relying here largely on Whittingham's inaccurate statement 
in 1575 that it had not been reprinted. Martin himself records two 
separate editions of the New Testament and three of the whole Bible 
by 1570. He is however entirely correct in pointing out the decided 
increase of editions after the death of Archbishop Parker in 1575. 

The political theories of " constitutional government, and the limited 
authority of ' superior powers ' ", as Mitchell has pointed out, were not 
only published and exemplified by these exiles but have been accepted 
by the English-speaking world. Here Martin is at home through previ- 
ous publications, and one of his best chapters discusses the publications 
of Goodman, Gilby, and Knox. 

The chapter on the work of the exiles after their return is perhaps 
as good an account as can be found in such brief compass. Especially 
significant is the comment in a letter to Calvin by Gallars, the pastor sent 
from Geneva to the French church in London, that the returned exiles 
" ne gardent aucune mesure ". A list is given of a dozen exiles of the 
more moderate temper who were called to bishoprics or deaneries and 
shared directly in the ecclesiastical reorganization as revisers of the 
Prayer Book or Thirty-Nine Articles. The reader would have wel- 
comed a fuller list of the positions, noteworthy in number and im- 
portance, held in the universities and the church. For such informa- 
tion, and for the names and activities of both the 186 members of the 
church and the twenty-six other English exiles in Geneva, one must still 
turn to scattered biographical material and to the lists in Mitchell (or 
Hyer) containing at least forty-one annotated names lacking in Martin's 
index. M. Martin has reprinted the Livre des Anglois, still preserved at 
Geneva, containing the " Membres of the Church ", " Ministers, Seniors 
and Deacons yerely chosen", baptisms, marriages, and burials. Such 
entries at once suggest significant comparisons with colonial church 
records. 

In spite of some minor errors and omissions — almost inevitable in 
such a mass of names and bibliographical data — the book gives evidence 
of both modesty and scholarship. Its author has rendered a service by 
combining documents and precise bibliographical material with a clear 
discussion of a significant illustration of the internationalism of Geneva 
and Puritanism. 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By John Herkless and Robert 
Kerr Hannay. Volume V. (Edinburgh and London: Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons. 1915. Pp. 268.) 
The fifth volume of the history of the archbishops of Saint Andrews 

continues on the lines of its predecessors and is devoted to the life of 



